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Prefatory  Note.  —  The  occasion  of  this  speech 
was  the  Inaugural  Celebration  of  Gladstone  Day  by 
the  Young  Scots  in  the  Music  //all,  Edinburgh,  ijth 
May  iqo2.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P., 
presided,  a?id  the  following  message  was  received 
from  the  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone,  Hawarden : — 

"  May  the  Young  Scots'1  Society  persevere  against 
all  odds.  The  universal  law  of  ebb  and  flow  must 
prepare  us  for  checks,  but  should  also  nerve  us  for 
fresh  and  unwearying  efforts. 

"  Effort  was  the  keynote  of  all  Mr  Gladstone's 
life  ;  and  it  is  a  virtue  well  understood  across  the 
Border. 

"  I  rejoice  to  see  that,  while  you  look  back  to  the 
immutable  principles  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  as 
your  best  guide  and  inspiration,  you  look  hopefully 
onwards  to  endeavour  fearlessly  and  resolutely  to 
apply  them  to  the  changing  needs  and  circumstances 
of  the  day. 

"  The  right  means  for  a  noble  purpose  I " 
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GLADSTONE:  A  LIVING  TEACHER. 


N  not  a  few  occasions  since  Mr  Gladstone's  death  the 


V^/  longing  for  his  reappearance,  as  a  guide  and  living  actor 
through  the  turmoil  of  affairs,  has  amounted  to  a  passion.  Yet 
that  longing  has  been  inarticulate:  an  uneasiness  with  the  lower- 
ing or  distortion  of  great  ideals;  a  discontent  with  the  rise  of  rash 
and  violent  ambitions ;  a  fear  for  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  some- 
times even  a  vision  of  a  new  paganism  crushing  public  virtue  to 
death, — all  these  things,  uneasiness,  discontent,  fear,  and  that 
awful  vision,  millions  of  our  countrymen  have  suffered,  feeling 
that  the  day  of  great  men  was  gone,  sure,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  it  would  have  been  different  had  he  been  among  us,  and, 
at  the  pinch  of  the  betrayal  of  causes  that  he  loved  and  wrought 
for,  repeating  to  themselves  the  familiar  lament — 


In  a  sense  it  must  needs  be  so.  The  organisation  of  no 
body  of  men  is  so  complete  that  the  loss  of  its  greatest  com- 
mander causes  no  sense  of  weakness  or  temporary  confusion. 
Some  will  be  concerned  with  rival  claims,  some  will  scoff  at  the 
old  watchwords,  some  will  go  over  to  the  enemy.  But  in  the 
meantime  a  wider  confusion,  a  greater  disaster,  may  have 
occurred  outside :  the  body  politic  itself  may  have  developed 
diseases  new  and  old ;  may  have  wandered  far  from  safety, 
economy,  strength,  even  justice ;  and  then  the  need  for  the  old 
leader's  policy,  for  his  guidance  and  his  teaching,  becomes 
articulate ;  societies  such  as  yours  are  formed ;  public  unrest 
,and  a  suspicion  of  public  danger  give  a  sterling  and  earnest 
significance  to,  for  instance,  your  watchword,  "  Back  to  Glad- 
stone " ;  and,  indeed,  you  and  I  are  found  endeavouring  to 


"  Oh  !  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 


make  again  helpful  those  high  versions  of  public  life  and  duty, 
and  those  reflections  and  presentiments  on  such  great  themes, 
which  in  his  precept  and  example  give  a  helpful  nearness  to 
his  personality  at  this  hour,  and  make  him  still  a  living  teacher. 

From  the  Member  for  Newark  to  the  Member  for  Mid- 
lothian, is  it  not  a  far  cry  ?  Yet  in  many  cardinal  aspects  the 
man  was  the  same.  As  he  grew  from  more  to  more,  as  he 
stepped  from  higher  to  higher,  as  his  horizon  grew  from  wider 
to  wider,  the  very  process  seemed  to  confute  the  familiar 
association  of  age  with  the  narrowing  of  intellect,  or  with 
shrinkage  of  sympathy,  or  lassitude  of  spirit.  This  was  in 
itself  a  lesson.  Of  course,  a  brief  conspectus  of  such  a  life  is 
impossible ;  and  while  a  generalisation  upon  it  may  well  be 
unsure,  yet  to  turn  aside  from  that  splendid  monument  of 
human  energy  and  public  service  because  of  its  vastness  and 
its  mass  would  be  unwise.  Indeed,  we  do  well  to  remember 
him,  to  memorialise  him,  to  recall  him — that  urbane  and 
dauntless  figure,  match  for  the  mightiest  in  argument  or 
combat,  whom  we,  that  have  known  no  greater,  will  think  of 
till  our  earthly  span  has  closed  with  a  profound  and  tender 
reverence,  our  ideal  as  he  was,  both  in  the  political  or  the 
moral  spheres  of  "a  pure  and  perfect  knight." 

Take  the  map  of  Europe  and  answer  me  this.  Which 
single  man  for  a  century  of  time  has  done  most  to  change  it 
for  good  ?  Two  names  spring  before  the  imagination  in  a 
trice — the  first  Napoleon,  the  second  Gladstone.  Yet  the  work 
of  Napoleon — setting  up  and  overthrowing  kingdoms  by  an 
imperialism  of  violence  and  material  power — that  work  hardly 
needed  external  influence  to  overthrow  it,  and  Europe  knows 
it  no  more,  and  thinks  with  a  shudder  of  the  glorious  misery 
of  the  time  when  it  bowed,  as  to  destiny,  to  that  ambition  and 
that  despotism. 

But  Gladstone,  when  he  spoke  and  acted,  stirred  the  pulse 
of  mankind  for  the  twin  causes  of  nationality  and  freedom. 
And  his  work  remains  and  will  remain,  for  it  .was.  founded 
not  on  material  force  but  on  human  right,  and  i|t  co-ordinated 
the  destiny  of  peoples  with  the  moral  government  of  the 
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world.  Thus  a  united  Italy  sprang  into  being  ;  and  the  voice 
that  pilloried  King  Bomba  and  drove  his  dynasty  from  the 
throne,  awaking  civilisation  to  the  horrors  of  tyranny,  and 
moving  that  fair  peninsula  to  a  unity  founded  on  freedom,  was 
the  voice  of  Gladstone.  Thus  also  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
when  Greece  gained  a  sure  footing  for  just  national  ambition, 
it  was  he  who  hailed  the  dawning  of  her  liberty.  And  when 
in  a  later  day  Bulgaria  arose  a  kingdom,  and  Montenegro  could 
return  again  from  her  fastnesses  in  the  rocks  to  the  plains  from 
which  the  desolations  of  the  Turk  had  been  swept  away,  the 
voice  that  moved  the  heart  of  Britain  most,  and  arrested  the 
arm  of  Britain  as  it  was  almost  stretched  out  to  perpetuate  the 
tyrant's  rule,  was  the  voice  that  rang  from  Midlothian  to  the 
farthest  confines  of  civilisation. 

And  the  living  lesson  is  not  alone  in  his  detestation  of 
wrong,  in  his  denunciation  of  it  in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  in  his  sympathy  with  weak  nationalities  struggling  for 
freedom,  but  in  his  declinature  to  permit  for  a  moment  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  become  the  sole  repositories  of  the 
honour  of  his  country,  or  be  deterred  by  what  others  would 
say  if  we  questioned  our  own  foreign  policy,  its  wisdom  or  its 
justice.  He  was  never  afflicted  with  that  creeping  paralysis 
which  makes  men  mumble  that  wrong  is  no  wrong  if  it  be 
our  own  wrong,  and  keeps  men  deaf  and  dumb  for  fear  of 
embarrassing  the  Government  of  the  day.  If  the  Government 
be  in  error,  the  sooner  and  the  more  it  is  embarrassed  the  better; 
and  if  wrong  be  allowed  or  done  on  an  imperial  scale,  he  who 
would  not  dare  to  oppose  it,  to  protest  against  it,  and  to 
denounce  it,  is  no  patriot,  but  an  unabashed  participant  in 
wickedness. 

Of  course  such  loftiness  of  view,  and  such  greatness  of 
courage,  raised  many  a  cloud  of  obloquy,  and  stirred  many  a 
flutter  among  that  numerous  brood  with  voice  and  quill,  whom 
Tennyson  describes  as — 

"  The  long-necked  geese  of  the  world, 
For  ever  hissing  dispraise, 
Because  their  natures  are  little." 
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Yet  through  and  above  all  that,  his  passionate  devotion  to 
nationality  and  freedom,  and  the  fearlessness  and  steadfastness 
of  his  advocacy,  upbore  him  well,  in  ease  of  conscience  and 
complete  serenity  of  heart.  This  lesson  is  worth  learning  by 
the  humblest,  dissociating  as  it  does  obloquy  from  shame,  and 
associating  outward  storm  with  inward  peace. 

Alongside  of  Mr  Gladstone's  love  of  nationality  and  freedom 
stood  his  conviction  that  every  nationality  must  govern  its 
policy  and  practice  according  to  law,  and  that  so  freedom  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  order.  No  nation  dare  make  its  own 
code  of  justice,  none,  not  even  the  mightiest,  be  a  law  unto 
itself ;  but  each  must  be  subject  to  a  something  superior  to  all, 
and  for  nations  as  for  individuals  there  must  be  equality  before 
the  law.  Only  thus  could  the  fabric  of  human  society  remain 
secure,  and  civilisation  be  better  than  a  welter  of  human 
passions — with  the  weak  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  will  of  the 
strong.  Here  are  his  own  words,  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
they  were  uttered ;  would  that  in  foreign  and  colonial  affairs 
to-day  they  became  again,  although  so  late,  the  key  of  our 
policy. 

" There  is,"  said  he,  "an  appeal  from  the  people  of  England 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  civilised  world,  and  I  for  my 
part  am  of  opinion  that  England  will  stand  shorn  of  a  chief 
part  of  her  glory  and  pride,  if  she  be  found  to  have  separated 
herself,  through  the  policy  she  pursues  abroad,  from  the  moral 
supports  which  the  general  and  fixed  convictions  of  mankind 
afford — if  the  day  shall  come  when  she  may  continue  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  the  fear  of  other  nations,  but  in  which  she  shall 
have  no  part  in  their  affection  and  regard.  No,  sir,  let  it  not 
be  so  :  let  us  recognise,  and  recognise  with  frankness,  the 
equality  of  the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  principles  of  brother- 
hood among  nations,  and  of  their  sacred  independence.  When 
we  are  asking  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  our  fellow-subjects  resident  in  Greece,  let  us  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  and  let  us  pay  all  the  respect  to  a  feeble  State,  and 
to  the  infancy  of  free  institutions,  which  we  should  desire  and 
should  expect  from  others  towards  their  maturity  and  their 
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strength.  Let  us  refrain  from  all  gratuitous  and  arbitrary 
meddling  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  States,  even  as  we 
should  resent  the  same  interference  if  it  were  attempted  to  be 
practised  towards  ourselves." 

These  words  were  used  fifty  years  ago  in  protest  against 
the  blockade  of  the  Piraeus  and  in  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico ; 
but  the  principles  they  enounce  are  permanently  sound,  and 
to-day — without  our  naming  of  names — they  smite  like  a  blow. 

Even  where,  as  many  of  us  think,  he  erred,  in  the  case  of 
the  Crimea,  Mr  Gladstone  was  ever  making  his  appeal  to  some- 
thing higher  than  self-interest  and  treating  the  Emperor  of  the 
Russias  as  an  aggressor  against  what  he  over  and  over  again  was 
pleased  to  call  "the  public  law  of  Europe,*'  this  being  a  mere 
legal  euphemism  for  the  balance  of  power.  But  the  time  came 
when  he  made  a  far  higher  appeal,  when  laws  more  lasting,  more 
elementary,  laws  moral  and  divine,  being  defied  and  trampled 
under  foot  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  no  plea  of  British  interests 
could  prevent  Mr  Gladstone  from  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  of  the  down-trodden  against 
the  despot,  of  health  and  growth  and  self-government  against 
misgovernment,  corruption,  and  decay. 

The  appeal  to  the  flag,  the  phrase  "  British  interests  " — how 
often  we  have  heard  them  in  these  recent  years  !  But  though 
no  man  ever  loved  his  country  more,  or  was  more  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  her  service,  he  quickly  discerned  the 
alloy  in  such  gold  and  the  tawdry  in  such  appeals.  "  How 
comes  it,"  more  than  sixty  years  ago  he  exclaimed,  denouncing 
the  outrage  of  our  first  war — the  opium  war — with  China,  when, 
of  course,  Parliament  had  heard  (from  the  mouth  of  no  less  a 
man  than  Macaulay)  of  the  British  flag  waving  in  glory  at  Can- 
ton,— "how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sight  of  that  flag  always 
raises  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  ?  It  is  because  it  has  always 
been  associated  with  the  cause  of  justice,  with  opposition  to 
oppression,  with  respect  to  national  rights,  with  honourable 
commercial  enterprise."  And  so  not  pride  but  horror  was  the 
sentiment  when  that  flag  was  "hoisted  to  protect  an  infamous 
contraband  traffic." 
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Nearly  forty  years  later  you  hear  from  him  the  same 
language,  this  time  on  the  theme  of  "  British  interests."  The 
air  was  thick  and  dull  with  that  national  selfishness  under  which 
the  love  of  freedom  was  ready  to  perish,  and  the  instincts  of 
humanity  were  set  aside  as  embarrassing  to  our  diplomacy, 
even  Sir  Henry  Elliot  observing  that  British  interests  were  not 
affected  by  the  number  of  Christians  massacred  in  Bulgaria. 
And  Mr  Gladstone  indignantly  demanded  then,  as  might  have 
been  so  often  demanded  in  a  later  day,  "  Are  we  to  dress  up 
the  fantastic  ideas  some  people  entertain  about  this  policy  and 
that  policy  in  the  garb  of  British  interests,  and  then  with  a 
new  and  base  idolatry  fall  down  and  worship  them  ?  "  Answer- 
ing the  question  thus  put,  he  in  the  same  speech  tore  asunder 
the  veil  of  tradition  which  might  obscure  from  the  eyes  of 
men  the  true  lines,  the  moral  symmetry,  of  imperial  duty :  — 
"  You  talk  to  me  of  the  established  tradition  and  policy  with 
regard  to  Turkey.  I  appeal  to  an  established  tradition,  older, 
wider,  nobler  far — a  tradition  not  which  disregards  British 
interests,  but  which  teaches  you  to  seek  the  promotion  of 
those  interests  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  honour  and  justice." 

Yes  :  I  make  no  apology  for  labouring  this  theme.  We 
thought  the  night  was  further  spent.  But  blood  flows,  homes 
are  made  desolate,  our  future  is  mortgaged,  and  our  debt 
mounts  high,  and  as  the  cause  of  all  we  suspect  a  change  and 
lowering  in  the  plane  of  public  duty,  and  the  unlearning  of 
much  that  our  great  teacher  taught. 

You  may  test  it  in  the  phrases  of  the  day.  They  are 
identical  with  those  used  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  mock 
every  appeal  to  rules  of  conduct  for  a  nation  which  would  give 
some  play  to  those  humaner  attributes  which,  because  we  are 
not  yet  entirely  pagan,  are  not  yet  entirely  exorcised  from 
private  life.  Again  we  hear,  or  rather,  we  have  heard — for  the 
passion  slightly  wanes — the  accents  of  a  violent  revenge,  the 
mockery  which  belittles  suffering,  and  the  superior  sneer  which 
tickets  now,  as  it  ticketed  in  his  time,  an  appeal  to  the  nobler 
side  of  public  ethics  as  the  babbie  of  Exeter  Hall. 

Is  there  a  golden  rule  for  nations  ?    He  said  there  was,  and, 
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in  spite  of  every  whirlwind  of  military  passion,  we  believe  it 
true.  "One  accomplishment  yet  remains  needful  to  enable  us  to 
hold  without  envy  our  free  and  eminent  position.  It  is  that  we 
should  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  That  we  should  seek  to 
found  a  moral  empire  upon  the  confidence  of  the  several  peoples, 
not  upon  their  fears,  their  passions,  or  their  antipathies.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  new  law  of  nations  is  gradually  taking  hold  of  the 
mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the  practice  of  the  world  ;  a  law 
which  recognises  independence,  which  frowns  upon  aggression, 
which  favours  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody  settlement  of  disputes, 
which  aims  at  permanent  and  not  temporary  adjustments ; 
above  all,  which  recognises  as  a  tribunal  of  paramount  authority, 
the  general  judgment  of  civilised  mankind.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
triumph  of  our  time,  a  triumph  in  a  region  loftier  than  that  of 
electricity  and  steam,  will  be  the  enthronement  of  this  idea  of 
Public  Right  as  the  governing  idea  of  European  policy ;  as  the 
common  and  precious  inheritance  of  all  lands,  but  superior  to 
the  passing  opinion  of  any.  The  foremost  among  the  nations 
will  be  that  one  which  by  its  conduct  shall  gradually  engender 
in  the  minds  of  the  others  a  fixed  belief  that  it  is  just.  In  the 
competition  for  this  prize,  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  given 
us  a  place  of  vantage ;  and  nothing  save  our  own  fault  or  folly 
can  wrest  it  from  our  grasp." 

What,  however — now  be  frank  and  candid  men — what  has 
been  the  prize  for  which  we  have  competed  in  these  recent 
years?  It  has  been  territory.  In  our  light  and  airy  way,  when 
we  are  concealing  from  ourselves  the  seriousness  of  what  we 
are  doing,  we  speak  of  the  lust  of  territory  as  "  painting  the  map 
red,"  or  "  pegging  out  claims  for  posterity."  We  speak  as  if  we 
stood  on  the  shores  of  a  vast  and  fertile  and  uninhabited  island 
which  waited  for  us  to  enter  and  possess,  that  at  the  touch  of 
our  magic  hand  or  spade  it  might  yield  us  fruit  for  the  food  and 
pleasure  of  mankind.  Whereas  we  know  the  fact  to  be  so 
different — that  our  possession  may  or  must  be  the  dispossession 
of  others,  and  possibly  a  march  through  blood  to  conquest. 

Not  forgetting  yourselves,  if  you  be  men  worthy  of  the  name, 
keep  your  eye  also  on  these  others.    Years  ago,  Mr  Gladstone 
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was  sent  out  as  High  Commissioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 
His  object  was  to  reconcile  that  people  to  the  continuance  of 
British  rule.  But  the  facts  were  too  strong  for  him ;  and  when 
he  returned  from  Corfu  he  confessed  that  the  population's 
heart  was  fixedly  set  on  incorporation  with  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  And  with  the  approval  of  the  civilised  world,  Britain 
played  the  nobler  part,  and  the  incorporation  became  a  fact. 
Years  afterwards,  he  probed  to  the  root  of  the  injustice  and 
impossibility  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  Balkan  Provinces,  because 
that  rule  did  not  command  the  assent  of  the  governed. 

Here  is  a  secret  worth  learning  and  remembering,  and  apply- 
ing, and  whether  you  bethink  yourselves  of  an  enduring  settle- 
ment in  Africa,  or  even  in  Ireland,  you  should  not  forget  it. 
There  are  but  two  ways  of  it,  either  Despotism  by  violence,  or 
Democracy  by  consent.  To  every  white  race  familiar  with 
popular  institutions,  the  message  has  come,  that  unless  govern- 
ment be  self-government,  it  is  misgovernment.  One  race  may 
endeavour  for  a  time  to  subvert  this  law,  for  a  time  it  may 
extend  the  bounds  of  outward  dominion  and  impose  its  rule 
upon  populations  who  have  been  wont  to  rule  themselves ;  but 
even  then  it  will  be  said  of  you,  as  he  once  quoted  in  a  memor- 
able time,  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  people  and  not  increased 
the  joy." 

To  every  mind  so  constituted  as  to  permit  to  itself  that 
glorious  vision,  the  vision  of  law  in  its  most  majestic  sense,  a 
code  founded  upon  reason,  an  authority  whose  essence  is 
justice,  a  high  arbiter  in  whose  presence  there  is  complete 
equality  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — to  every  mind  so 
constituted,  the  end  of  international  armed  strife  comes  within 
the  range  of  thought,  and  the  displacement  of  the  unreason  of 
war  by  the  reasoned  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  reason  is  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  worthiest  imperial  ambition. 

We  remember  Jeshurun.  We  all  know  and  deplore  to-day 
how  a  nation  that  has  waxed  fat,  swollen  with  good  feeding 
and  with  pride,  must  kick.  We  wait  yet  but  a  little,  longer 
till  the  present  national  fever  has  abated  under  the  sedative 
of  national  finance ;  but  even  now  our  eyes  turn  across  the 
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Atlantic  to  our  kin  beyond  the  sea,  and  we  think  with  a  grate- 
ful heart  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  of  the  peaceful 
arrangement  of  the  "Alabama"  claims  by  arbitration  for  a  sum 
of  ,£3,229,166.  Three  millions  of  money!  And  no  inflaming 
of  hatred,  no  arresting  of  the  hand  of  industry,  no  devastation 
of  great  spaces  of  the  earth,  no  spilling  of  human  blood !  Three 
millions  of  money  !  only  a  fortnight's  bill  for  a  war  of  a  mighty 
Empire  with  two  little  States,  no  bigger  in  population  than  this 
town  of  Edinburgh  !  It  is  a  painful  contrast,  and  it  staggers 
the  mind,  making  even  now4  this  nation,  although  so  late,  pain- 
fully peruse  certain  pages  in  its  diplomacy,  and  puzzle  over 
the  problem  whether  with  all  our  size  and  splendour  we  may 
not  have  played  the  fool.  Misguidance  and  misgovernment  go 
for  much ;  but  for  that  the  reckoning  will  come ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  can  make  our  sure  resolve,  to  wield  a  sterner 
repression  over  violent  ambitions,  to  check  the  devices  of  those 
who  would  fan  the  fury  of  national  antipathies,  and  to  keep  a 
faster  hold  of  reason  and  its  ways. 

Little  did  I  think  when  I  consented  to  address  you  of  Mr 
Gladstone  as  a  living  teacher  that  I  should  be  required  even  to 
allude  to  the  established  principles  of  taxation  and  finance.  But 
what  is  no  less  than  a  revolution  has  occurred.  The  nation  finds 
itself  back  in  this  year  1902  among  the  controversies  of  sixty 
years  ago.  For  among  other  things  the  straits  of  its  militarism 
have  constrained  this  Government  to  put  a  tax  upon  the 
people's  bread.  We  know  not  how  to  take  it,  for  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  declare  that  it  is  not  a  return  to  Protection,  while  on 
the  other  hand  every  Protectionist  in  the  country  is  flinging 
his  cap  in  the  air.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  recorded  such  a  commercial  advance  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  since  she  swept  Protection  from  the  practices  of  her 
Customs,  and  by  adopting  the  policy  of  free  exchange  has 
garnered  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  her  markets,  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  mankind.  Other  causes  may  have  concur- 
r©ntly  Kclpq^.thia  advance,  but  of  all  causes  Free  Trade  has 
been  the  chief. 

In  1 776  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  had  appeared.  Slowly 
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at  first  it  had  influenced  human  thought,  but  when  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  Sir  Robert  Peel  became,  as  they  undoubtedly  did, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  for  them,  as  followers 
of  the  truth,  there  was  no  course  but  one,  namely,  to  let  the 
sound  economic  doctrine  have  free  course,  though  it  might 
seem  to  presage — as  most  happily  has  been  the  case — a  pro- 
found revolution  in  human  affairs. 

I  suppose  there  was  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  as  there 
is  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  usual  crop 
of  indifference  and  fright  at  truths  so  startling  as  to  appear 
grotesque,  and  consequences  so  deep  as  to  appear  to  under- 
mine society.  But  the  shrewd  Scotchman,  as  he  paced  to  and 
fro  upon  Kirkcaldy  sands,  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  when 
he  sowed  his  seed  among  the  thought  of  the  world,  that  the 
growth  would  be  so  slow,  and  the  fruit-bearing,  by  a  miracle  of 
statesmanship,  so  sudden,  so  certain,  and  so  splendid.  If  we 
mention  it  in  an  aside,  there  may  be  other  names  in  our  day — 
names  of  men  who  have  sowed  the  seeds  of  economic  truth  on 
apparently  barren  soil,  and,  bear  this  in  mind,  if  that  seed  be 
really  a  seed  of  truth,  it  will  not  perish.  That  doctrine,  though 
it  would  seem  to  upset  the  foundations  of  property  and  to 
revolutionise  human  society — canvass  it,  discuss  it,  answer  it  if 
you  can,  but  though  it  may  stir  your  caution,  do  not  be  afraid 
of  it.  Suddenly,  after  many  years  of  barrenness,  it  will  bear 
its  fruit,  the  name  once  despised  will  be  honoured,  and  the 
revolution  once  feared  will  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  old  error  of  Protection, 
more  especially  when  those  we  are  thinking  of  say  they  have 
not  fallen  into  it.  Time  and  again  Mr  Gladstone  attacked  a 
Protective  tariff  with  his  huge  broad  axe,  and  he  cut  it  down, 
as  he  thought,  completely,  until  in  his  Premiership  his  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  took  away  the  registration  duty  on 
corn.  Many  temptations  there  were  after  1846  to  revert  to  it 
under  the  euphemism  of  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation  and  of 

meeting  emergencies,  military  and  financial.  "But  tni'S  country 

resolutely  declined  the  temptation,  and  not  even  the  expense 
of  the  Crimea,  or  the  pinch  of  straitened  years  in  our  finance, 
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especially  in  the  early  sixties,  could  revive  the  Protection 
fallacy  or  bring  back  that  form  of  indirect  taxation  which  falls 
most  severely  on  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Once,  in  i860,  in  discussing  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  he  was  taunted  with  having  abandoned  in  some  measure 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  What  said  he  then?  "This 
treaty  is  a  means,  I  hope,  tolerably  complete  and  efficacious, 
of  sweeping  from  the  statute  book  the  chief  among  such  relics 
of  that  miscalled  system  of  Protection  as  still  remain  upon  it. 
The  fact  is — and  you  will  presently  see  how  truly  it  is  so — that 
our  old  friend  Protection,  who  used  formerly  to  dwell  in  the 
palaces  and  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  who  was  dislodged 
from  them  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  has  since  that  period 
still  found  pretty  comfortable  shelter  and  good  living  in  holes 
and  corners ;  and  you  are  now  invited,  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  concur  in  the  operation,  to  see  whether  you  cannot 
likewise  eject  him  from  those  holes  and  corners." 

The  last  hole  and  corner,  so  little  in  that  time,  1869,  as 
hardly  to  be  reckoned  a  hole  and  corner  at  all,  was  the  regis- 
tration duty  upon  corn.  "  Oh,  no ! "  say  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  "the  protection  you  drove  out  was  a  devouring  lion  ; 
this  is  but  a  little  rat,  and  its  little  nibbling  at  your  little  flour  sack 
will  never  be  felt."  To  which  argument  the  British  housewife, 
more  particularly  in  a  humble  station,  who  knows  what  hunger 
is,  and  can  by  no  means  tolerate  even  the  rivalry  of  the  rodent 
on  her  slender  store,  may  make  a  reply  of  a  character  so 
bustling  and  so  determined  as  to  extirpate  the  animal  and  alarm 
every  hole-and-corner  Protectionist  in  this  kingdom. 

But  let  us  not  overmuch  cavil  at  the  tax.  A  tax  is  but  a 
consequence  :  let  us  push  the  responsibility  home.  For  as 
surely  as  cause  is  related  to  effect,  so  surely  must  a  public 
which  eschews  peace  be  content  to  forsake  retrenchment. 
And  it  would  be  odd  enough,  were  it  not  but  history  repeating 
itself,  to  observe  how  many  who  gloried  wildly  at  the  cause 
now  grumble  loudly  at  the  consequence.  And  ministers  and 
public  men -who  saw  no  duty  to  repress  animosities,  and  indeed 
encouraged  the  antics  of  the  bully,  are  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
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day  of  reckoning  more  guarded  in  their  ecstasies  —  more 
inclined,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  to  the  policy  of 
the  poltroon.  The  lessons  Mr  Gladstone  taught  on  this  sub- 
ject needed  reinforcement  from  experience,  and  that  experience 
we  have  had.  We  have  had  a  war  in  South  Africa ;  we  are 
deep  in  the  third  year  of  it :  we  remember  early  deliriums, 
and  we  now  enjoy  the  chastening  of  its  finance.  Would  that 
in  the  early  day  we  had  laid  to  heart — our  Government  had 
laid  to  heart — his  lesson  in  true  statesmanship  : — 

"  In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  which  I  have  derived 
from  the  great  statesmen  of  the  period  of  my  youth,  without 
any  distinction  of  party,  but,  if  there  was  any  distinction  of 
party,  which  I  have  learned  more  from  Conservative  statesmen 
than  from  Liberal  statesmen,  the  great  duty  of  a  Government, 
especially  in  foreign  affairs,  is  to  soothe  and  tranquillise  the 
minds  of  the  people,  not  to  set  up  false  phantoms  of  glory 
which  are  to  delude  them  into  calamity,  not  to  flatter  their 
infirmities  by  leading  them  to  believe  that  they  are  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  to  encourage  the  baleful  spirit  of 
domination ;  but  to  proceed  upon  a  principle  that  recognises 
the  sisterhood  and  equality  of  nations,  the  absolute  equality 
of  public  right  among  them  ;  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  produce 
and  to  maintain  a  temper  so  calm  and  so  deliberate  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  that  none  shall  be  able  to 
disturb  it.  .  .  ." 

That  high,  that  noble,  that  sacred  duty  was  foregone,  and 
we  are  having,  or  have  had,  our  war. 

So  now  for  our  finance.  Here  one  is  free  to  admit  that 
the  lessons  Mr  Gladstone  taught  enforced  more  plainly  the 
lines  of  party  cleavage  than  upon  any  other  topic  which  he 
touched.  As  well  they  might.  Our  recent  experience  teaches 
us  that,  with  a  bitter  and  a  high  authority.  For  how  do  we 
stand?  Before  the  Liberal  Government  left  office  in  1895  the 
military  party  had  been  putting  up  its  head,  but  since  that 
event  the  spirit  of  militarism  has  obtained  a  growing  and 
latterly  an  overpowering  ascendency.  And  so  oar  expenditure 
on  armaments  has  increased  until,  if  we  have  not  become  a 
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terror  to  the  world,  we  have  at  least  become  a  terror  to  our- 
selves. Think  of  it :  this  expenditure  on  armaments  had  grown 
from  35  millions  in  1895  t0  ^°  millions,  exclusive  of  war 
charges,  in  1902  ;  and  if  you  include  war  expenditure,  had 
grown  from  35  millions  in  1895  till  in  the  single  year  1902  of 
the  so-called  Christian  era  it  had  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  130  millions  of  pounds.  Such  is  war — a  little  war — with  a 
small  and  ignorant  people  fighting  for  such  impalpable  things 
as  independence,  such  sentimental  things  as  freedom.  Already 
the  bill  for  it  exceeds  200  millions,  and  to  whatever  amount 
it  should  reach,  it  seems  plain  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  it 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  National  Debt. 

It  is  cowardly.  At  least  that  is  what  he  would  have  said. 
From  this  little  island,  so  dear  to  him,  so  blessed  with  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  he  looked  abroad,  he  looked  especially 
to  the  continent  of  America,  upon  which  similar  bounties  had 
been  lavished,  similar  material  resources  had  been  discovered 
and  were  fit  under  enlightened  government  for  development,  but 
all  upon  a  scale  so  vast  as  to  belittle  even  our  greatness ;  and 
he  saw,  what  every  present  lover  of  his  country  must  realise, 
that  in  the  race  and  rivalry  of  nations  we  must  husband  our 
strength,  practise  circumspection  in  finance,  and  steadily  and 
of  set  purpose  disburden  ourselves  of  debt.  All  else  is  rash 
and  ruinous  unwisdom.  Speaking  from  a  long  experience  of 
political  parties  in  this  country,  his  judgment  runs  thus  : — 

"From  thence  it  follows  that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  has  been  to  reduce  the  public  charges,  and  to  keep  the 
expenditure  within  the  estimates,  and,  as  a  result,  to  diminish 
the  taxation  of  the  country  and  the  national  debt ;  that  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  Government,  since  they  took  office  in  1866, 
has  been  to  increase  the  public  charges,  and  to  allow  the 
departments  to  spend  more  than  their  estimates,  and,  as  a 
result,  to  create  deficits,  and  to  render  the  reduction  of  taxation 
impossible.    Which  policy  will  the  country  prefer  ?  " 

Once.,., notably,  the.  contrast  between  the  parties  had  in  his 
own  case  been  sharp  enough.  He  had  been  ,  urged  by  Mr 
Disraeli  to  spare  the  taxes  by  increasing  the  debt,  but,  throw- 
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ing  frankly  upon  the  country  the  cost  of  its  own  policy,  he 
resolutely  declined.  Upon  which,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Stock- 
man, the  Prince  Consort  remarked  : — "  The  former  course  " 
(Mr  Gladstone's)  "is  manly,  statesmanlike,  and  honest;  the 
latter"  (Mr  Disraeli's)  "is  convenient^  cowardly,  and  perhaps 
popular." 

What  would  such  a  man,  then,  as  Mr  Gladstone  have  said 
to  the  fantastic  Budget  of  this  year  1902  ?  We  know  what  he 
would  have  said.  We  have  it  here.  Change  a  date ;  and  put 
the  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  dock,  and  you  will 
hear  the  sentence  : — 

"The  stock  of  courage  which  our  Ministers  possessed  was 
lavishly  expended,  partly  in  act  and  partly  in  word,  for  the 
management  of  their  transactions  beyond  sea.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  for  domestic  duties,  and  for  the  first  of 
all  domestic  duties,  after  allegiance  to  the  Throne — namely, 
the  duty  of  maintaining  a  just  balance  between  income  and 
charge,  and  of  relieving  the  future  at  least  by  moderate  present 
sacrifices — they  have  not  so  much  as  an  ounce  of  courage  left. 
The  result  has  been  a  financial  policy  such  as  all  the  Ministers 
of  the  last  forty  years  would  have  disdained  ;  and,  what  is  even 
worse,  the  invention  of  a  group  of  false  financial  doctrines, 
unknown  to  our  annals,  to  cover  the  shortcomings,  the  mis- 
carriages, and  the  malpractices  of  recent  finance." 

But,  of  course,  no  catalogue  or  elaboration  is  possible  of  the 
specific  doctrines  he  taught  upon  the  multifarious  problems,  by 
which  at  the  various  stages  even  of  his  later  life  he  was  con- 
fronted. Enough,  if  to-day  we  have  been  brought  nearer  to 
the  springs  of  his  public  action  and  the  foundations  of  his 
political  faith  ;  enough,  if  we  have  had  a  vision  however  fleeting 
of  the  structural  lines  of  his  teaching.  His  master-passions 
— for  truth,  for  nationality,  for  freedom,  for  a  life  and  progress 
alike  among  all  ranks  of  men  and  all  nations  of  the  earth 
governed  by  equality  before  a  law  so  majestical  as  to  condemn 
the  movings  of  selfishness  and  pride — all  these  have  passed 
before  us.  We  cherish  these  teachings,  but  as  we  recall  them 
and  the  serene  heights  of  his'  courage  and  his  faith,  our 
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admiration  and  our  gratitude  yield  ever  and  anon  to  a 
fear  lest  in  our  unfaithfulness  we  have  fallen  from  those 
"  spacious  days "  upon  a  lesser  time.  If  this  fear  breeds  a 
higher  resolve  to  learn  from  him,  to  prove  worthier  followers 
of  those  great  traditions  with  which  he  enriched  our  treasury 
of  truth  and  practice,  we  shall  not  to-day  have  met  in  vain. 
Our  hearts  fail  us  as  we  recall  him — in  his  life,  his  labours, 
his  love  of  letters  and  of  beauty,  his  familiarity  with  the 
great  oracles,  human  and  divine.  No  man  since  John  Milton 
had  brought  a  mind  so  filled  with  the  lore  of  all  the  ages  to  the 
service  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  company  was  with 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  with  the  lords  of  philosophy, 
with  Shakespeare  and  Homer  and  Dante,  with  Augustine  and 
Isaiah ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  this,  coupled  with  his 
mastery  of  detail  and  the  sweep  of  his  vision  over  the  vast 
horizon  of  human  affairs,  do  we  not  put  him  into  the  region 
of  our  unattainable  ideals  ?  Was  such  a  man,  then,  too  high 
to  learn  from  ?  No,  it  is  not  so.  For  did  not  he  tread  with 
courage  the  path  of  duty,  undaunted  by  difficulty  and  fearing 
not  the  face  of  man ;  these  things — truth,  justice,  the  simple 
virtues  of  the  Christian  life — these  things  did  he  not  honour 
with  a  passionate  reverence,  making  them  steadily  the  standards 
of  political  good,  the  touchstones  of  public  worth?  In  all  this, 
for  the  humblest  among  us,  he  is  still  our  living  leader  ;  through 
all  this,  let  us  follow  him. 
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